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questioned. But several of them, such as the mallet, hammer, 
knife, dish, and pincers, clearly belong in that list. In another 
painting, that at Stedham, Sussex, one can recognize the vessel 
containing vinegar, several rod-like objects which are, probably, 
the reeds and staves, a knife, and, possibly, a scourge. 5 The correct- 
ness of this interpretation of the objects in question is confirmed 
by comparing these wall-paintings with the illustrations accom- 
panying a series of prayers on the symbols of the passion in two 
fifteenth century mss., reproduced in Legends of the Holy Rood." 
Here the text leaves no doubt as to the object illustrated in the 
drawing. One notes a certain similarity between some of these 
illustrations and some of the objects distinguishable in the wall- 
paintings ; for instance, in the case of the vessel of vinegar and the 
scourge in the Stedham painting. 

One need scarcely argue that the instruments of the passion 
would find a fitting and natural place in representations of the 
crucifixion. They symbolized each incident in the suffering, and in 
themselves they summed up the whole story of the passion, as the 
prayers just mentioned show. Their significance would be at once 
apparent to the congregation, so much so, one would think, that 
the attempt to introduce these familiar objects with a new inter- 
pretation, as symbols of Christ the laborer, must have been lost 
upon those acquainted with the accepted symbolism. Some more 
strikingly different symbolism would have to be employed. It is 
more reasonable to interpret the paintings in question as orthodox 
representations of the crucifixion, showing Christ surrounded by 
the instruments of His passion. With this simpler and more 
plausible explanation at hand, one must put aside the perhaps 
more attractive theory that the decorator of these country churches 
was illustrating in his crude way Piers Plowman's doctrine of the 
divinity of labor. 

Charlotte D'Evelyn. 

Mount Holyoke College. 



Longaevus Error Typographicus 

In Mod. Lang. Notes for June, 1918, Professor W. P. Mustard 
gives some very interesting sources and parallels for many phrases 
in Lyly's Euphues. 

On page 336 of the Notes, apropos " The old verse, ' That Galen 
giveth goods, Justinian honours/ " Professor Mustard cites a stanza 
in the Anatomy of Melancholy (i, 2. 3. 15) and says: "Burton 
quotes it from ' Buchanan, eleg. lib.,' but his reference seems to be 
wrong." Wrong Burton undoubtedly is, if he must be held respon- 

* At one side of the figure is a pair of scales, not, as far as I know, 
usually included "with the instruments of the passion. 
*E. E. T. 8., 46, p. 170 f. 
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sible for an error made by his printer. But something should be 
said in defence of an author whose original copy was not at fault. 
A comparison of the early editions of Burton reveals a curious 
fact. In all the editions will be found the verses: 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus Tionores, 
Sed genus et species cogibur ire pedes. 

Beginning with the second edition (1624), there is added, a few 
lines below this quotation, another stanza which reads as follows : 

Calliope longum caelebs cur vixit in aevum? 
Nempe nihil dotis quod numeraret, erat. 

Ill both second and third (1628) editions, a star prefixed to this 
stanza cites correctly the marginal reference, " Buchanan, eleg. lib." 
This may be verified by consulting vv. 101-102 of Buchanan's first 
Elegy, entitled " Quam misera sit conditio docentium literas hu- 
maniores Lutetiae," an elegy that comported well with Burton's 
mood when he was writing his chapter, " Love of Learning. With 
a Digression of the misery of Schollers, and why the Muses are 
Melancholy." Cf. Ruddimann's edition of Buchanan, n, 304, 
Ley den, 1725. 

In the fourth edition of Burton, published in 1632 during his 
own life-time, by an error the star has been shifted to the Galenus 
stanza; and every succeeding edition has retained it there. This 
is certainly extraordinary when we reflect that the Anatomy has 
been printed about a score of times. We trust that Professor 
Bensley in his forthcoming edition will set this little matter 
aright. In the first edition (1621) of Burton, the Calliope stanza 
is lacking; and the Galenus stanza is quoted in the first, second, 
and third editions without reference to its source. 

University of Missouri. G. C. SCOGGIN. 



BRIEF MENTION 



The English Ode to 1660: An Essay in Literary History. By 
Robert Shafer (Princeton University Press, 1918). To define the 
English ode as a genre and then to trace its history during a definite 
period is the task undertaken by the author of this Doctoral Disser- 
tation. The literary ' kinds ' are for the most part easily defined 
with sufficient precision to keep history and criticism running true 
to underlying principles and to the tradition of conventionalities. 
This statement does not include the English ode. The generic 
meaning of the word ' ode ' has led to its use as a designation of 
poems so varied in form and character as to deprive it, in the 
general mind, of the exclusive connotations of a specific art-form; 
and yet this art-form as a definable ( kind ' has a conspicuous place 
in the history of English poetry. That, at least, is Dr. Shafer's 
assumption, and he makes a laudable attempt to reason out the 
required workable definition. 



